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As circumcision gave many the name of Jews 
s0 the imitating of John’s Baptism hath given 
many the name of Christians; but nothing can 
give Jew or Christian the name of a Saint 
in Truth, but an Heart made pure, single, up- 
right and honest through the Mortification of 
Sin, called in Scripture the Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost; for that is effected not by any 
outward means but by our walking after the 
Holy Ghost. ’Till this is wrought, though we 
have a Christian Name, we cannot bring forth 
a heavenly conversation; and so the Name 
profiteth dittle.—Huyh Turford. 





A Voyage of Discovery. 

Life is a voyage of discovery, and they that 
stand as watchmen on the lookout are the first 
to discover what next is before them. But of 
all discoveries given under heaven for each 
man to meet and know, the highest and most 
essential to his true life is Christ. It is not 
that Christ is not near, if we do not recog- 
nize Him. It is not that He is not with us that 
we do not discover Him. ‘‘Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet thou hast not 
known me?’’ said He. He yearns for us to 
open our eyes to Him, and know Him, enjoy 
his love and live with Him the true living. He, 
who was from the beginning, longed for a fall- 
en world to discover Him much sooner, and be 
saved. ‘‘He was in the world, and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not. He came unto his own, but his own 
(men) received Him not. But to as many as 
received Him, to them gave He power to be- 
come sons of God, even to them that believed 
on his name.” 

To bring the discovery still more near, He 
came personally upon earth and spake as nev- 
er man spake, and did as never man could do, 
and revealed truths never before apprehended 
by man, and tasted death, the wages of sin, 
for every man. To get still nearer to all man- 
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kind than a condition in the flesh allowed, it 
was expedient that He should go away, and 
come again in the Spirit to quicken every man 
unto repentance, which if faithfully heeded, 
is followed by the witness of Divine forgive- 
ness, and a following on still further to know 
the Lord. 

A concern has pressed upon the writer for 
a greater willingness among us all to recog- 
nize our Lord Jesus Christ in every way, little 
or great, of his coming. For He often does 
especially present himself to each one to be 
owned and discovered, but the ‘‘god of this 
world”’ blinds our eyes to the chief privilege 
of our lives. With us, sustaining us, ‘‘up- 
holding all things by the word of his power,” 
He yet walks by our side as one companionless, 
and, except we be reprobates, is in us, but as a 
homeless stranger; for having eyes we see not. 

He will not force our wills to acknowledge 
Him, but with loving kindness is drawing us; 
and to such as are willing and obedient to the 
secret monitions of Truth He will reveal Him- 
self as they are able to bear it. In all our go- 
ings out and comings in, in all our employ- 
ments, we cannot afford to be off the watch, 
as men that wait for their Lord, as men that 
would discover every token of Him in every du- 
ty, as servants, or rather friends of his that 
would look for Him rather than for ourselves 
at every turn of our course. In this alertness 
to recognize Him as the chief factor in our 
lives and daily doings, there would be many 
discoveries of Him in little things that have 
been overlouked as all his, and he that is 
faithful in these is the one to be trusted with 
those greater revelations of Himself, which 
crowd satisfaction to the full, when we can 
say ‘‘Lo, this is our God! we have waited for 
Him, and He will save us. This is the Lord! 
we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation!’ 





THE CoLor-WaAr. — Agonizing details of 
Southern burning of negroes at the stake and 
other violent murders by lynching are for- 
warded to us from the London ‘‘ Daily News.’’ 
President Roosevelt, it would seem, was right 
in suggesting a comparison of American atro- 
cities in the Philippines with those at home, 
to the greater discredit of the latter. Shall 
it be measured by the proportion of water- 
torture to fire-torture? The persecutions are 
fanned by, and mutually fan the color-contempt 
in unregenerate hearts of North and of South. 








Lands of the brown have exposed us of both 


regions in a sin that is not sectional. 


Professor Andrew Sledd, of Emory College 
(for whites) Georgia, says in his able paper 


on the negro question published in the ‘*‘ Aflan- 


tie Monthly,”” Seventh Month, 1902:— 

**In the last decade of the last century of 
grace and civilization more men met their death 
at the hands of lynchers than were executed 
by due process of law. The total number thus 
hurried untried into eternity during these ten 
unholy years approximated seventeen hundred 
souls. He says that a mere suspicion of wrong 
doing furnishes ground for mob violence, that 
the mobs are the work of the lower and lowest 
classes. They make up as brutal a mob as 
ever disgraced the face of the earth, For 
them lynching is a wild and diabolical carni- 
val of blood. The object of the mobs, he says, 
is to ‘‘teach the negro a lesson,” and ‘‘burn 
into his quivering flesh the consciousness that 
he cannot have the rights of a free citizen, or 
even of a fellow-creature.” 

lt is perhaps idle to publish in this paper 
matter that will not reach the scene of the 
disease. But the diseasecis not local, Yor sin 
is not. We must reiterate that Christendom’s 
greatest need is Christianity; and whatever 
legislation may do, and it ought speedily to do 
its best, yet it is powerless except as an echo 
of a Christianized public sentiment, of which 
the witness of the spirit of Christ in man is 
the root. Patiently, though obscurely, would 
we keep to the front the witness of his Spirit, 
believing that Christ crucified is the axe laid 
at the root of every corrupt tree. Heis the 
spring and stream of every right reform and 
the antidote among men to all atrocity. 





HE who is satisfied in Christ, is above the 
habit of dissatisfaction with lesser matters. 





LET THEM LAUGH. 
“Well, let them laugh!” said sturdy Johnnie 
Brown— 
“T wouldn’t mind if all the men and boys in this 
whole town 
Should laugh and laugh and laugh, 
Because I never smoke the poisonous cigarette, 
nor quaff 
Wine, ale nor beer! 
What is there in a laugh or even in a sneer, 
That any honest temperance boy should fear? 


“A laugh is only just a little air and noise 
Mixed up to frighten weak-kneed boys 
Into a course of wrong. Alas, 
That any boy should fear a little gas! 
A moral coward such a boy must be, 
Lacking in common sense and vertebra, 
Unmindful of his highest destiny.” 

—Temperance Banner. 


” 
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The Mystery of the Mammoth. 


us a copy of an article on the mammoth writ- 
ten for its columns by a competent geologist, 
in membership with Friends. He adds that 
his interest in the matter was quickened by an 
article in THE FRIEND of Sixth Month 21st. 
It was that which led him to get this written. 
We have omitted a few words for which many 
of our readers are not prepared.—Ep. ] 

It is now more than a hundred years since 
universal interest was aroused in this extinct 
elephant by the incontestable proof that its 
remains were preserved in a practically per- 
fect condition in the northern parts of Siberia. 
This interest has been repeatedly revived. 
First, Mammoth bones and tusks were disin- 
terred in one place after another in nearly all 
parts of the northern, arctic, and sub-temperate 
regions. In Britain alone we may mention the 
finds in the limestone caves of the west, in the 
gravels beneath London, in the North Sea 
dredgings. Then came the discovery that, 
with the Mammoth, man was coeval. Then 
France gave us its very picture, graphically 
carved on its own ivory by primeval man. The 
recent discovery of another perfect ‘‘cold- 
stored” specimen in Siberia, by Dr. tlertz, has 
re-awakened public interest. 

The Mammoth abounded to an extent almost 
incredible. The Wookey Hyzna den con- 
tained the remains of thirty, with a total of 
1,300 wolves, foxes, hyzenas, bears, lions, rhi- 
noceroses, horses, oxen, reindeer, and Irish 
elks. Till lately arctic Siberia supplied Rus- 
sia with nearly all its ivory; in two years 
nearly 3,000 tusks reached London. The 
fishermen of —_ English village, Happisburgh, 
dredged up 2,000 grinders i in thirteen years of 
this and other elephants. 

Among the many points of interest sug- 
gested we might consider three: the manner 
of its life; how some became subjected to 
‘*cold-storage”’ ; and how !ong it has been ex- 
tinct. Although the Mammoth was more than 
twice the weight of living elephants, its brain 
was decidedly smaller. This contrast is shared 
with others of its contemporaries, such as the 
cave-lion and the cave-bear. Indeed the growth 
of the ‘‘cephalic index,” or of the proportion 
of brain to total bulk, is one of the most sig- 
nificant lines along which recent development 
has progressed. . . 

From the carvings 


of the cave-man, and 
from the fruzen carcasses, we learn that the 
Mammoth had a thick coat of black hair and 


reddish wool. Its tusks sometimes exceeded 
four yards in length, curving outwards spirally, 
sometimes making a complete turn. It was 
fond of forests, like the elephant. Pine leaves 
formed a favorite diet in Siberia, where the 
pine forests are still the most extensive known. 
In our country the forest land often included 
our present seas and channels, extending out 
possibly to the ‘‘hundred-fathom line,’”’ many 
miles beyond Ireland and Scotland. There 
must have been periods of comparative warmth, 
as even the hippopotamus frequented the rivers 
flowing out westwards. Our climate was then 
of course continental, like that of France at 
the present day. Hence the summer and win- 
ter would be much more extreme. These big- 
boned beasts were doubtless great wanderers 
according to the season. Therefore, though 
the bones of the Mammoth and his woolly rhi- 
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noceros comrade mingle with those of the 
[The editor of the British Friend sends to | 


hippopotamus, the creatures when alive may 
never have come within hundreds of miles of 
each other, remaining as far apart, say, as 
Paris is from Lyons, or even from Marseilles. 

The Mammoth’s remains are found 
on the sea-shore at Cromer in the ‘‘Furest- 
bed,” which represents the surface of the land 
just before the great access of cold over- 
whelmed Great Britain with snow and ice. 
But the earliest unequivocal signs of man be- 
long to the period when the first great ice age 
had given way to a season of comparative 
warmth. This was man of the ‘‘Paleolithic’” 
or ‘‘Old Stone’? Age. The chief signs left by 
him are the massive Paleolithic flint tools, 
and his carvings on bone. The former are 
fuund in gravel beds, either on plateaux, or 
such as are deposited by our rivers high up 
their present valley sides. Both occur in cave 
deposits, usually imbedded in stalagmite, at 
times under layers many feet thick. These 
incrustations probably represent the recur- 
rence of the long period of glacial conditions, 
when, possibly, the river gravels were also 
being washed into their present high-level 
terraces. 

When at last milder conditions supervened, 
primeval man had disappeared. Instead - we 
have man of the ‘‘Neolithic’”’ or ‘‘New Stone” 
Age. Apparently this was a fresh race. They 
had learnt so to flake off fragments from flints 
that the flakes would form the smaller tools, 
such as arrow and spear heads, knives, saws, 
and scrapers. 

The point of interest to us is that the re- 
mains of Neolithic man are never more than 
surface deep. In contrast to this, Paleolithic 
tools are extracted from under beds of river 
gravel, ten, twenty, or even thirty feet thick. 
Neolithic flint tools look as fresh as the day 
they were flaked. The Palzoliths nearly al- 
ways possess a peculiar gloss, the result of 
age. Again, Neolithic man lived with the 
present-day creatures alone, at least in Wes- 
tern Europe. Not a sign of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, has been found, 
whilst the cave-bear, cave-lion, cave-tiger, 
cave-hyzena, etc., are replaced by their mod- 
ern descendants of degenerate bodies but re- 
generate brains. These and similar indica- 
tions compel the belief that, compared with 
Neolithic man, Paleolithic man and his con- 
temporaries were exceedingly remote in time, 
at least in this part of the world. 

Sut did he go elsewhere when the cold re- 
turned, or was he then annihilated ? There is 
reason to think that the former was the case. 
The ice-sheet which spread out from Scandi- 
navia west, south, and east, was after all 
local, though it overwhelmed most of western 
jurope north of the latitude of London. We 
know now, by the remarkable journey of Prof. 
G. F. Wright, that there was no equivalent 
glaciation over Asia. Western Europe con- 
densed all the Atlantic moisture, then as now, 
and the Siberian snowfall never gathered into 
glaciers, even where, at the present day, the 
ground is frozen to unknown depths. It may 
well be that the Mammoth took refuge here, — 
and perhaps in parts of America, which it 
reached via Siberia. There is, indeed, evi- 
dence that it came back as far as Finland when 
the climate ameliorated, and existed there al- 
most into historic times. With its thick coat 
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it naturally preferred cool climates, so that it 
did not as a rule go south of 40 degrees, 

After the second great period of cold ap. 
other warmer period supervened, when the 
Siberian forests extended almost to the Aretie 
Ocean. Therefore the abundance of its re 
mains around Behring’s Straits is quite nat. 
ural. But doubtless the winters were terribly 
severe, and the ground would remain frozen 
perennially, save for a few feet near the sur. 
face. 

We possess no direct evidence as to what 
caused its final destruction. But there are 
some suggestive analogies in the blizzards of 
North America. The sagacious buffalo wags 
able to survive these by herding together and 
facing the storm. The less intelligent oxep 
rush before it and perish. We are reminded 
of the difference in Scotland between moun. 
tain and lowland sheep, when brought on to 
elevated pastures. A heavy snowstorm sends 
the former to exposed points, where the snow 
blows over them. The latter huddle into 4 
sheltered hollow and are smothered. 

We have seen that our mammoth was not of 
the most intelligent. A recurrence of cold in 
the Siberian tundras would expose it to storms 
of unwonted violence, especially if it had wan. 
dered north during the blazing summers, hot- 
ter far than our own. Did it act like the 
buffalo, or the lowland sheep ? It would seem 
to have sought shelter in hollows, sometimes 
under lofty river banks. Overtaken suddenly 
by the blizzard and overwhelmed, it perished 
helplessly, and in spring the carcasses were 
swept with the ice to the Arctic Seas, where 
in the course of ages their remains were piled 
up by tens of thousands. At times the fierce 
sudden onslaught of the blizzard overtook it 
with its last mouthful unswallowed; the snow 
never melted from around it; and, perhaps, 
buried deep by flood deposits, ages might pass 
before it was released from its tomb of ice. 
How this might come about we can learn now 
from the same regions, ur better yet north of 
Husdon’s Bay. The sunny slopes thaw super- 
ficially, and the mingled mud and_ boulders 
slide down over the yet frozen sub-soil, often 
like miniature avalanches. In this way the 
snow-tomb and its contents might be some 
times overwhelmed and pushed upon the river 
ice. That, in turn, broke up, as so graphie- 
ally described in Seebohm’s account of these 
very rivers, and the ice-floes rushed north 
wards with ever rising flood. As this sub 
sided, the ice-floes and their burdens stranded. 
In some cases the debris above would be too 
thick for the sun’s heat to reach the ice. 
Then, if only the river made one of its fre 
quent changes of channel, the entombed Mam- 
moth could lie at peace for its thousands of 
years. 

Such is the most probable explanation of 
the ‘‘find’’ in 1799, as well as that by Dr. 
Hertz a century later. They may have bees 
entombed for thousands of years. 

The present views of geologists would assign 
its final extinction to a date when probably the 
glacial extremes in Europe and America gave 
place to what are called normal conditions. 
It certainly survived many of its ancient com- 
rades, even in England: Indeed, it is in this 
respect unique among mammals, as being the 
only one known to have lived through two 
epochs. G. St. Hilaire proposed, in conse 
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quence, to name it Dicyclotherium. Nor is! properly attends to what passes in the inward 


its range in space less remarkable. 


It has | centre of his heart, and is right sensible of 


even been found near Rome, and in Texas near | his natural corruption, will renounce himself, 


the Gulf of Mexico. These, indeed, are ex- 
ceptions, but show that its capacity for adap- 
tation to its environment was almost as flex- 
ible as man’s. 

Geologists are still very uncertain as to the 
real cause of the great accession of cold. The 
recent suggestion, however, that it was due to 
a final condensation of aqueous vapor, which 
had previously, like a canopy, shrouded the 
earth’s surface from earliest times, seems im- 
possible. This must have ceased as a potent 
factor ayes earlier. Two of many reasons 
may be given. First: during the  ylacial 
period the Great Salt Lake twice grew to ten- 
fold its present area. But in the interval it 
contracted by evaporation to its present size. 
This could not have occurred without direct 
sunshine, any more than the enormous evapo- 
ration implied by the salt deposits of numer- 
ous periods in geological history. Second: 
such a sudden entirely fresh condensation 
would liberate so enormous a quantity of heat, 
previously latent, that milder rather than se- 
verer conditions would surely result. Nor 
would this vast precipitation have been con- 
fined so largely to the regions which are near 
the oceans, and are wet because the evapo- 
rated moisture first comes in contact with 
high ground. It would have been much more 
evenly distributed. Geologists generally will 
hardly accept this very hazy hypothesis in 
lieu of the two which at present find most 
favor. These are: changes in level, and 
changes in the earth’s orbit combined with the 
precession of the equinoxes. Land elevation 
would tend to increased cold, though the ef- 
fect might lag considerably behind the cause. 
Astronomers have proved that our orbit was 
“recently” more elliptic than at present. 
Those who lean to this cause, associate the 
resulting difference of the sun’s heat in sum- 
mer and winter with the question as to which 
pole is turned towards the sun when we are 
nearest it. Just now . it is the North 
Pole, which therefore has a shorter and warmer 
winter. In the interval the South Pole claimed 
these advantages, which, by complex associa- 
tion with oceanic and aerial currents, may 
favorably affect the climate of the pole in 
question. The greater the ellipticity the 
greater the supposed contrast of climatic con- 
ditions. Which of these is the real efficient 
cause, or rather, how much each has rela- 
tively contributed to the result, is far from 
decided. Nor would geologists be surprised 
if a cause as yet unsuspected superseded these 
in probability. But this is not likely to as- 
sume the form of the ‘‘canopy”’ theory. 

J. EDMUND CLARK. 
aninhctaneamapiiniliaiiadiaini 

Gop UsetH DIFFERENT MEANS.— As many 
diversities of dispositions as there are amongst 
men, so many different means doth God use to 
lead us to peace. That which is the life of one 
is the death of another; wherefore, grace is dis- 
pensed, in common, according to the frame and 
disposition of men. Be careful not to imitate 
other men’s ways, except it be in their essen- 
tial virtues, for the essential path which leads 
to God is but one and always the same. 
Nevertheless attend to thy religious call, and 
inquire what God requires of thee. He who 
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and follow God, in that path into which He 
pleaseth to lead him; such an one remains sta- 
ble in himself, and receives all which happens 
to him, whether inward or outward, as com- 
ing from the hand of God. He submits to 
God’s hidden judgment, having the will of 
God and not himself sincerely in view. He 
will not be in doubt what he ought to do, and 
will soon overcome all obstacles, however 
strange and difficult they may be; such a state 
is of more werth than the most sublime exer- 
cises. God will not permit such a man to go 
astray, however dangerous his way may be.— 
Plain Path. 


ee 
LIFE’S MIRROR. 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 

Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 

For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
‘Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 

M. S. Bridges, in The Christian World. 


Facing Death and the Future Life, 


The greatest living English philosopher 
may dispose of the entire matter of the life 
beyond the grave by a positive avowal of his 
disbelief in such an existence, but that does 
not dispose of it, nor disprove it; nor need it 
disturb anyone’s faith, nor disappoint his 
hope. This philosopher we are told, ‘‘think- 
ing carefully over the claims of revelation, and 
collating them with the facts of experience 
and observation, has found no real grounds for 
expecting that if a man dies he shall live 
again, and he says so without apparent re- 
gret.” If the philosopher can view the con- 
tingency of non-existence, or annihilation, 
without regret, his condition must be lament- 
able indeed; and one wonders whether his de- 
votion to his favorite scientific studies and in- 
vestigations has not dulled his spiritual per- 
ceptions and turned the edge of his religious 
faith. ‘‘If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 

Over against the cheerless and despondent 
utterances of the philosopher it may be well 
to place the simple but equally positive testi- 
mony of several men from the humbler walks 
of life. A short time ago a little company of 
coal miners were entrapped in a mine in Ten- 
nessee. There was no possibility of escape or 
rescue, and the doomed men gave themselves 
up with uncommon fortitude, based upon their 
Christian hope, to contemplation of their fate 
and of the life beyond the grave. Fortunately 
these imprisoned men found a few scraps of 
paper and on these wrote their last messages 
of love and hope to those who were near and 
dear to them. Four of those pathetic and 
triumphant messages were as follows: 





We are shut up in the head of the entry 
with a little air, and bad air coming on us 
fast. It is now about twelve o’clock. Now, 
dear wife, put your trust in the Lord to help 
you and my little children. ... Woods says 
that he is safe in heaven, and if he never sees 
the outside again he will meet his mother in 
heaven. . Elbert (his son) said for you all 
to meet him in heaven. Tell all the children 
to meet with us both.... Ellen, | want you 
to live right and come to heaven. 

J. L. VOWELL. 

Dear Wife and Baby: | want to go back home 
and kiss the baby, but cannot; so good-bye. 
I am going to heaven. Meet me there. 

JAMES A. BROOKS. 

To George L. Hudson’s Wife: If 1 don’t see 
you any more... I want you to meet me in 
heaven. (Good-bye. Do as you wish. 

GEORGE Hupson. 

Darling Mother and Sister: I am going to 
heaven. I want you all to meet me in heaven. 
Tell all your friends to meet me there, and 
tell the church I have gone to heaven. ... I 
have not suffered much. 

Your boy, your friend, 
JOHN HENDON. 

Those who have partaken of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the supreme consoler of stricken 
and suffering humanity, will accept the testi- 
mony of the imprisoned and doomed miners 
rather than that of the profound philosopher, 
who, it is feared, knows nothing experimen- 
tally of that hope which is big with immor- 
tality, and is not strengthened with the assur- 
ance that is as an anchor to the soul and 
that entereth into that within the veil. 

Horace Bushnell once wrote a letter to a 
friend, whv was not far from the margin of 
the river, in which he said: 

“I hear that you are ina suffering way, and 
that a cloud is over your prospects of contin- 
uance. If so, I am sure that there will be no 
cloud over your heart and the longer, better 
prospects of your Christian expectation. It 
is a very great thing to leave this world, and 
yet I cannot think it a specially frightful 
thing. True, we make a plunge into the un- 
known, which is so far appalling. We do 
know a great deal about the matter, after all. 
We know Christ, which is to know pretty 
much everything; we know what He is and 
can be to us, so that if we know all about the 
city and the river and all the figures of para- 
dise it would not add much to our knowledge. 
It comes indeed to this, that our plunge into 
the unknown is plunging into a sea of knowl- 
edge—the same we have been sailing in be- 
fore only in a coasting way. May God be 
with you and help you to be lifting your sail 
gladly.” 

This note of Christian faith and triumph is 
infinitely better, because truer, than the de- 
spairing minor of the great philosopher. It 
is the word of one who counts the assertions 
of Jesus Christ as valuable and worthy of de- 
pendence, and who has had experiences of the 
things of God which justify his saying, ‘‘We 
speak that we do know.”—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


—_ >> 





WHEN the devil speaks he makes men 
ready and eager to accept dignities, but he 
makes them reject humiliations and self-abase- 
ment.—John of the Cross. 
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LOVE. 








True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 

And hath its food served up in earthenware; 

It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 

Through the every-dayness of this work-day world. 

A love that gives and takes, 

Not with flaw seeking eyes like needle points, 

But, loving kindly, ever looks them down; 

A love that shall be new and fresh each hour. 
—ZJ. Russell Lowell. 







































































The Jews’ Legacy from an Age of Persecution. 


In the current number of a Jewish publica- 
tion there is an interesting comment on the 
health of the modern Hebrew. Dr. Maurice 
Fishberg says that the most common diseases 
of the Jewish race are neurasthenia and hys-' 
teria, while they are less affected by conta- 
gious diseases and diseases of the digestive 
organs than any other people. Both these 
phenomena he attributes to the long continued 
influence of historic conditions. The highly | 
strung nervous system of the Jew is the out- 
come of centuries of life in cities; while his 
immunity from disease affecting the internal 
organs is also indirectly due to these condi- 
tions. 

A process of selection went on during the 
centuries of Jewish urban life, which weeded 
out the weaker and less enduring natures, 
preserving the nervous, alert and sensitive in- 
dividuals. It is a well known fact that when 
it comes to epidemics of any kind, the full- 
blooded, vigorous people who never have 
known what it is to be ill usually go down be- 
fore the wiry, tough, nervous individuals, and 
are less likely to survive the attack. 

Some day a book will be written on the me- 
dizval and modern history of the Jewish race, 
and the influences which have developed the 
unique constitution, temperament and individ- 
uality of the Jew. Among these the book of 
Leviticus will be given a prominent place. 

Through all the hundreds of years when 
Jews were herded like sheep and hunted like 
rats, when their quarter of the city was unfit 
for human beings to live in, when their water 
supply was cut off at sunset, and the gates 
locked on them, the stern law regarding the 
preparation of food and the care of the health 
acted as no modern sanitary law has ever acted 
to preserve the people from extermination. 
Had it not been for the steadfast religious 
faith and stubborn persistence with which they 
held to the law of Moses, the unnatural condi- 
tions in which they lived must have killed 
them off. As it was, their environment de- 
stroyed only the weaker ones, while the stron- 
ger were preserved through the observance of 
that unequaled sanitary code, and perhaps also 
by the very persecution which kept the race 
apart from the debauchery and license of the 
Middle Ages. 

It is not always misfortune in the long run, 
to be segregated, especially when the people 
who do the segregating are not over fit to as- 
sociate with. If anybody doubts that there 
was enough animalism and vice and lack of 
moral stamina in the Middle Ages to have 
wrecked the Jew, had these influences been 
added to his other disadvantages in the race | 


















































































































































































































































































































































for life, he may read ‘‘ Boccaccio;” 





they are in romance. 
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of artificial selection and race improvement, 
working through several hundred years, the 
Jew has risen from the position of an outcast 
to that of a leader, and there is a lesson in 
this for all students of social conditions. The 
moral of it is that in history there is nothing 
quite so likely to happen as the unexpected. 
What would Shakespeare, whose ‘‘Shylock”’ 
gives the Hebrew his due, far beyond the meed 
awarded by any contemporary playwright— 
what would even he have said if anyone had 
prophesied a Disraeli?—L. L. in the Wash- 
ington Times. 





Diminution of Marriages. 


From a volume of short lectures by Dr. 
Gladden, which has just been issued we quote 
the following on ‘‘Social Evils:”’ 

‘*A large number of the young people of the 
more cultivated classes seem to shrink more 
and more from family life, or at least to defer 
to later and later periods, the setting up 
of the home. The standards of social de- 
cency and respectability are constantly ris- 
ing; the amount of money supposed to be nec- 
essary to begin the married life increases 
decade by decade. Young men say that they 
will not marry until they are able to support 
a wife in good style, and as the wealth of the 
land increases and their neighbors live more 
and more luxuriously, the phrase, ‘in good 
style,’ is constantly undergoing changes of 
meaning. Young women become accustomed 
in their parental homes to a certain amount 
of comfort and of leisure, and they do not rel- 
ish the thought of beginning to live more 
plainly and more laboriously in homes of their 
own. Thus an increasing number of young men 
and women decline or postpone marriage. It is 
true that the family life does require of both 
men and women the relinquishment of a cer- 
tain amount of liberty, the assumptions of new 
burdens, the incurring of pain and privation 
and sacrifice. The unwillingness to meet these 
demands is the prime cause of the diminution 
inthe number of marriages which the census 
reports to us and one of the inevitable conse- 
quences is the increase of social immorality. 
The condition of France, a prosperous and 
luxurious nation, where the number of marri- 
ages is lessening and the birth rate is decreas- 
ing, and social vice is assuming appalling di- 
mensions, points out the path in which the na- 
tion must travel whose young men and women 
undervalue the family relation. 

**T do not believe that there is any remedy 
for this social disease but the restoration of a 
more wholesome sentiment concerning this 
whole subject of family life. The morality of 
what we call our respectable classes needs ton- 
ing up all along this line. Many parents dis- 
courage the marriage of their sons and daugh- 
ters under conditions which would be far more 
favorable than those under which they them- 
selves set out in life bravely and happily. 
They are unwilling that their children should 
meet the responsibilities which they met and 
bear the burdens which they bore, and in 
meeting and bearing which they won their own 
manhood and womanhood. Many a father re- 
fuses his daughter to a young man whose cir- 
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as hers was when she set up her own home, 
The father and mother, in their prosperity, 
have lost their sense of the value of character, 


they have come to put far too much emphasis 
on the mere accidents of life. 
not only of a man’s life, but of the life of g 


For it is true 


man and a woman together, that ‘it consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that’ they 
possess. They can be happy and true and 
brave with but few things. To begin as their 
parents began, to live simply and frugally, to 
face the problems of life without flinching, to 
exercise their wits together over a limited 
menage, what is this but the discipline jp 
which all the best qualities of life are won? 

‘*The habitual thought of the entire commy- 
nity upon this subject is largely perverted by 
the practical materialism which prevails. The 
sacred function of the family is dishonored 
when it is made subordinate to the demands of 
style and the claims of luxury and of leisure, 
It is a good for which right-minded human be- 
ings should be willing to pay in toil and sacri- 
fice. No great good is obtainable at a lower 
price; and the refusal to accept marriage and 
parentage on these terms is a cowardly inf- 
delity to the highest claims, which nature is 
sure to punish.” 


The Condition of Forgiveness. 


John Nile, of Cornwall, was many months 
ago convinced of sin; he attended the preach- 
ing constantly at Trelabe, and a little after] 
came to this circuit he invited me to his 
house to preach. I went. and found a people 
destitute both of the power and form of god- 
liness. 

However, the novelty of preaching at their 
own doors induced many to attend. They 
heard with deep attention, and felt power at- 
tending the words. 

But while the Spirit was poured out from on 
high, and several on the right hand and on 
the left hand were changed, poor John Nile 
continued to walk disconsolate, though appa- 
rently following hard after God. At length 
his spiritual burden was removed in the fol- 
lowing remarkable manner: 

Sitting in his house late at night, he felt a 
very powerful impression on his mind to arise 
and walk out. He knew not what this meant, 
and when he went to the door knew not where 
to go. The impression continuing, he walked 
into his orchard, where he kneeled down and 
spent some time in prayer to God. Having 
finished, and being about to return into his 
house, he felt the same unaccountable impres- 
sion urging him to visit a turnip field which he 
had at some distance. Walking into the field, 
he discovered something by the help of the 
star light, which, ona nearer approach, proved 
to be one of his neighbors stealing his tur- 
nips. John spoke to him concerning the in- 
iquity of his conduct, and the poor fellow, 
having nothing to plead in his own vindica- 
tion, was speechless. He then ordered him 
to take up the sack (which was preity well 
filled) and follow him to his house. The poor 
culprit, without daring to gainsay, obeyed. 

When John and his prisoner had reached 
the house he made him empty his sack to _ 
Find- 
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his sack, and then helped him to lay them on 
his shoulder, and bade him carry them home 
with him, warmly exhorting him to steal no 
more, and adding: ‘“‘If at any time you are 
in distress, come to me and ask, and | will give 
you a burden.”” He thenshook him affection- 
ately by the hand and said: ‘‘I heartily for- 
give you, and may God for Christ’s sake do 
the same.” 

Having thus dismissed the poor, trembling 
sinner, he went in private and began to wres- 
tle with God in earnest prayer. The Father 
of mercies instantly heard him and filled his 
soul with a clear evideace of his pardoning 
love, which he holds fast to the present day. 
Thus having forgiven his vrother his trespasses, 
his heavenly Father also forgave him. 

He continues to evidence by an unblamable 
conduct the sacred fruits of that grace which 
he received from the hand of a merciful God. 
—Selected. ; 


in his memoirs, ‘‘I meditate on the gulf to- 
wards which I| traveled, and reflect on my 
youthful disobedience, mine eyes run down 
with water.”” Nevertheless. afterward, he ran 
greater lengths in vanity, until it pleased the 
Lord to visit him with sickness, which ap- 
peared nigh unto death; in which state dark- 
ness, horror and amazement seized his mind, 
and he thought it would have been better for 
him never to have had a being in this world 
than to see such a day of confusion and afflic- 
tion of body and mind. Herein he bewailed 
himself, and cries ascended to an offended God, 
who in his mercy at length heard him, and 
that word which is as a fire and a hammer, broke 
and dissolved his rebellious heart into a state 
of contrition, which was succeeded with in- 
ward consolation and desires, that if the Lord 
would he pleased to restore his health, he 
might walk humbly before him. Though the 
first part of his desire was granted, he again 
relapsed into folly and vanity; of one instance 
thereof I take his own account, viz.: ‘‘I re- 
member once having spent a part of the day 
in wantonness; as I went to bed at night, 
there lay in a window near my bed a Bible 
which I opened and first cast my eye on the 
text, ‘We lie down in our shame and our 
confusion covers us.’ This I knew to be my 
case, and meeting with so unexpected a re- 
proof I was somewhat affected by it, and went 
to bed under remorse of conscience, which I 
soon cast off again.” 

But at length, through the powerful op- 
erations of Divine love, he was enabled to 
take up the cross, and lived a very retired re- 
ligious life, until it pleased the great Author 
of our being about the twenty-second year of 
his age to commit to him a dispensation of 
the gospel ministry; through faithfuiness 
thereto, he witnessed an increase of those tal- 
ents committed to his care, and visited most 
of the American provinces at different times. 
About the year 1763, during the Indian war, 
he traveled about two hundred miles into the 
back parts of Pennsylvania, though attended 
with great fatigue of body and danger of his 
life, in order to pay a religious visit to an In- 
dian settlement there; which was favorably 
received by the natives, and doubtless was at- 
tended with peace to his own mind, as he found 
many of themsusceptible of Divine impres- 
sions. He was for many years deeply exer- 
cised on behalf of the poor enslaved Africans, 
and both by word and writing, endeavored to 
convince mankind of that unrighteous traffic, 
and injustice of keeping them in slavery, 

In the year 1772 with the concurrence and 
unity of his brethren, he came over to Fng- 
land, and landed at London about the &th of 
the Sixth Month. 

The Yearly Meeting being then sitting he 
attended that meeting, in the course of which 
he had to drop divers weighty and instructive 
remarks. His mind being drawn toward the 
north, he soon departed from that city and by 
the way of Hertford, Buckinghamshire, North- 
ampton and Banbury quarterly meetings he 
proceeded to the Quarterly Meeting at York, 
where after having attended most of the sit- 
tings thereof, he was taken ill of the small- 
pox, in which disorder he continued about two 
weeks, at times under great affliction of body, 
and then departed in full assurance of a happy 
eternity, as the following expressions, amongst 




































John Woolman. 


John Woolman, of New Jersey, in America, 
was born at Northampton, Burlington county, 
N. J., of parents professing with Friends, 
who had a tender care over him, and being good 
examples themselves, promoted every appear- 
ance of good in him. 

About the seventh year of his age, he be- 
came acquainted with the operations of Divine 
love in his heart; and as he went from school 
one seventh day, while his companions were at 
play, he went forward out of sight and sitting 
down read the 22d chapter of the Revelations: 
“He showed me a river of water, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and the Lamb,” &c. In reading of which, his 
mind was drawn to seek after that pure habi- 
tation which he then believed God had pre- 
pared for his servants. 

The place where he sat, and the sweetness 
that attended his mind, remained fresh in his 
memory for many years afterwards. This and 
the like gracious visititions had such an ef- 
fect upon him, that when he heard boys make 
use of ill language it troubled him, and through 
the continued mercies of God he experienced 
preservation from it himself; and the pious 
instructions of his parents would recur fresh- 
ly in his mind, when he happened to be among 
wicked children. 

His parents who had a large family of chil 
dren, frequently on the first day of the week, 
after meeting, employed them in reading the 
Scriptures, or other good books, one after the 
other, the rest sitting by for instruction. . . 

Thus in his very young years, through the 
renewings of Divine love on his tender mind, 
he was preserved from many snares incident 
to youth, until he had attained about the six- 
teenth year of his age; when, as appears by 
his account, through unwatchfulness he suf- 
fered his mind to be carried away by a love of 
improper company, and, though preserved 
from profane language or scandalous conduct, 
there was still a plant alive which brougnt 
forth wild grapes. 

Though at times he was brought seriously 
to consider his ways, which affected his mind 
with sorrow, yet by an inattention to these re- 
proofs of instruction, vanity was added to 
vanity, and repentance to repentance, and his 
mind became alienated from the truth, and 

hasted toward destruction, ‘ “Whilst,” said he 






others taken down from his own mouth, plain- 
ly evidence. 

One day being asked how he felt himself, 
he meekly answered, ‘‘I do not know that I 
have slept this night. I feel the disorder mak- 
ing its progress, but my mind is mercifully 
preserved in stillness and peace.”” Some time 
after he said he was sensible the pains of 
death must be hard to bear, but if he escaped 
them now, he must some time pass through 
them, and did not know that he could be bet- 
ter prepared, but had no will in it. He said 
he had settled his outward affairs to his mind; 
had taken leave of his wife and family as nev- 
er to return, leaving them to the Divine pro- 
tection; adding. ‘‘and though I feel them near 
to me at this time, yet I freely give them up, 
having an hope they will be provided for.” A 
little after he said, ‘‘This trial is made easier 
than I could have thought, by my will being 
wholly taken away; for if | was anxious as to 
the event it would be harder; but I am not, 
and my mind enjoys a perfect calm.” 

In the night a young woman having given 
him something to drink, he said, ‘‘My child 
thou seemest very kind to me a poor creature, 
the Lord will reward thee for it.’’ A while 
after he cried out in great earnestness of spir- 
it, ‘‘O my Father! my Father! how comforta- 
ble art thou to my soul in this trying season.” 
Being asked if he could take a little nourish- 
ment, after some pause he replied, ‘‘My child 
I cannot tell what to say to it; Iam nearly 
arrived where my soul shall have rest from all 
my troubles.’’ After giving her something to 
put in his journal, he said, “1 believe the I.ord 
will now excuse me from exercises of this 
kind, and I see no work but one, which is to 
be the last wrought by me in this world. The 
messenger will come that will release me from 
all of these troubles, but it must be in the 
Lord’s time which I am waiting for.” He 
said he had labored to do whatever was re- 
quired according to the ability received, in 
the remembrance of which he had peace; 
adding, ‘‘and if that is mercifully continued 
I ask or desire no more.”’ Having 
repeatedly consented to take a medicine with 
a view to settle his stomach, but without ef- 
fect, the friend then waiting on him said 
through distress, ‘‘What shall Ido now?” He 
answered with great composure, ‘‘ Rejoice ev- 
ermore, and in everything give thanks,’’ but 
added a little after, ‘‘This is sometimes hard 
to come at.”’ 

One morning early he broke forth in suppli- 
cation on this wise: ‘‘O Lord! it was thy 
power that enabled me to forsake sin in my 
youth, and I have felt thy bruises since for 
disobedience, but as I bowed under them, thou 
healedst me; and though I have gone through 
many trials and sore afflictions, thou hast been 
with me, continuing a father anda friend. I 
feel thy power now, and beg that in the ap- 
proaching trying moments, thou wilt keep my 
heart steadfast unto thee.’’ . . Upon his 
giving the same friend directions concerning 
some little matters, she said, ‘‘I will take 
care, but 1 hope thuu mayest live to order 
them thyself.’’ He replied, ‘‘My hope is in 
Christ; and though I may now seem a little 
better, a change in the disorder may soon 
happen, and my little strength dissolved, and 
if it so happen, I shall be gathered to my ev- 
erlasting rest.”” On her saying she did not 
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doubt that, but could not help mourning to, 
see so many servants removed at so low a time, | 
he said, *‘ All goodness cometh from the Lord, | 


whose power is in the same, and He can work as 
He sees best. 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who, I trust, will for- 
give my sins, which is all I hope for.”’ . . I 
believe my being here is in the wisdom of 
Christ; I know not as to life or death.’’ 

He deceased the 7th of the Tenth 
1772. 


Month, 


instinct 
Science and Industry. 

ANCIENT DENTISTRY.—False teeth are by 
no means a modern invention, as is proved 
from the fact that jawbones of mummies have 
been found with false teeth in them, and also 
with teeth stopped with gold. Indeed, the 
ancient Egyptians were no mean dentists, and 
in Greece the art was also practised with much 
skill, says Homes Notes. 

There is plentiful evidence of skilled dentis- 
try among the Romans, and many of the an- 
cient Latin authors have references to false 
teeth. There is a distinct notice of them in the 
‘*Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables.” The 
first part of No. 10 prohibits useless expense 
at funerals, but an exception is made in No. 
11, which permits the gold fillings of teeth, or 
the gold to which they are bound, to be bur- 
ied or cremated with the corpse. 

About a couple of years ago an ancient 
grave was discovered near Rome. It was 
opened, and in it was found the skeleton of a 
woman with a complete set of false teeth, ad- 
mirably made and wrought out of solid gold. 

PERSIMMON AS AN EDIBLE Fruit.— Why is 
it the persimmon is not more highly regarded 
asa fruit? True, it is difficult to get it at 
just the right stage to avoid the ‘‘pucker,”’ 
but well ripened and frosted fruit most per- 
sons would consider delicious and worth a lit- 
tle trouble to produce. Possibly it is because 
the ripe fruit is difficult to handle. 

What is known as the Japanese persimmon 
is more encouraging to grow than our native 
ones, in respect to the size of the fruit, being 
fully twice as Jarge. But it will not thrive 
further north than Philadelphia, and even there 
it is uncertain. The flavor is a little 
sweet, but with less ‘‘pucker.’’ 

Of late attention has been given to the im- 
provement of our native persimmon, and it has 
been attended with more or less success. Some 
are almost, or entirely seedless, and absence 
of most of the puckering is noticeable. One 
promising variety has been named Gold Drop, 
for which it is claimed earliness in coming into 
bearing, extreme hardiness, unusually large 
and good shape, fine, yellow color, flesh melt- 
ing and with little pucker when ripe. 

The American persimmon makes a handsome 
tree ornamentally considered. It has dark 
green leaves that remain on late in the fall. 
—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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Too. THAT Works AS IF HUMAN. — The 
most highly developed of machine tools is the 
automatic screw machine, and, like many oth- 
er contrivances for saving labor, its home is 
New England. It is a development of the 
ordinary steel working lathe, the intermediate 
step being the monitor lathe, in which the va- 
rious cutting tools protrude from the side of a 
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steel turret-like thirteen inch guns from a bat- 
tleship turret. In the non-automatic screw 
machine the turret is revulved by the operator 
so as to bring each tool into play, just as the 
turret on the old monitor was revolved to bring 
one gun after another intoaction. But in the 
automatic machine the work is done without 
human guidance. 

In making screws, nuts, bolts, studs and 
other small pieces that must be turned, drilled 
or threaded for watches, clocks, typewriters, 
electrical instruments and other mechanisms 
all the operator has to do is to feed the 
‘*stock’’—a long thin rod of steel or brass— 
to the machine. The feeding mechanism car- 
ries the rod slowly forward into the field of ac- 
tion. The turret advances and puts. its first 
tool at work on the end of the rod. When 
this tool has done its task, the turret with- 
draws it, turns and advances a second tool in- 
to action. Each cutting tool around the turret 
has its distinct work to perform—one cutting 
a thread, another shaping a head, another put- 
ting on a point, another drilling a hole, still 
another putting on knurling. The turret au- 
tomatically brings eack of perhaps six tools 
into action, and when the work is finished the 
completed screw drops into a pan, while the 
**stock’’ is automatically fed forward to begin 
the complex operation again. A stream of ma- 
chine oil pours continuously on the work to 
carry away the heat, and the little metal cut- 
tings that collect in a heap under the machine. 

Hour after hour this wonderful automaton 
goes through its cycle of operations, the tur- 
ret clicking every moment as it brings a new 
tool forward. Small brass pieces, on which 
but one tool cuts, are dropped at the rate of 
four asecond. Large screws of complicated 
design, upon which a whole turretful of tools 
must work, are cut froma steel rod at the 
rate of one or two a minute. So perfectly are 
these screw machines constructed that an un- 
skilled workman can operate a row of them. 
All he is required todo is to keepthem fed 
with ‘‘stock.”’ In some shops girls tend the 
machines. —Success. 
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Culture and Religion. 


As facts and doctrines form the intellectual 
outworks of faith, historical criticism must 
make good the one, and sound philosophy 
must so far warrant the other. But when all 
that argument can do has been done, it still 
remains true that the best and most convinc- 
ing grounds of faith will still remain behind 
unshaped into argument. There is a great 
reserve fund of conviction arising from the 
increased experience which Christian men have 
of the truth of what they believe. And this 
cannot be beaten out into syllogisms. It is 
something too inward, too personal, too mysti- 
cal to be set forth so. It is not on that ac- 
count the less realand powerful. Indeed, it 
may be said that once felt it is the most self- 
evidencing of all proofs. This is what Cole- 
ridge said, ‘‘If you wish to be assured of the 
truth of Christianity, try it.’ ‘‘Believe, and 
if thy belief be right, that insight which 
gradually transmutes faith into knowledge 
will be the reward of thy belief.”’ To be vi- 
tally convinced of the truth of ‘‘the process 
of renewal described by Scripture, a man must 
put himself within that process.’’ His own 
experience of its truth, and the confident as- 


surance of others, whom, if candid he yi] 
feel to be better than himself, will be the mogt 
sufficing evidence. But this is an evidence 
which, while it satisfies a man’s self, cannot 
be brought to bear on those who stand with. 
out the pale, and deny those things of which 
they have not themselves experienced. 

A clear and trained intellect is one thing, 
spiritual discernment quite another. The for. 
mer does not exclude, but neither does it ne. 
cessarily include the latter. They are ener. 
gies of two different sides of our being. Un. 
less the spiritual nature in a man is alive and 
active, it is in vain that he works at religious 
truth merely from the intellectual side. [If 
he is not awake in a deeper region than his ip- 
tellectual, though he may be an able critic or 
dialectician, a vital theologian or a religious 
man he cannot be. It is only the pious sub- 
ject has the original datum, in virtue of com- 
munion with God, on which the religious mind 
lays hold. 

So soon as the ‘‘original datum”’ of the Di- 
vine spirit is there, everything else becomes 
simply a matter of right reasonableness. Or 
as a thoughtful English scholar lately ex. 
pressed it:-—‘‘Of all qualities which a theolo- 
gian must possess, a devotional spirit is the 
chief. For the soul is larger than the mind 
and the religious emotions lay hold on the 
truth to which they are related on many sides 
at once A powerful understanding, on the 
other hand, seizes on single points, and how- 
ever enlarged in its own sphere, is of itself 
never safe from narrowness of view. For its 
very office is to analyze, which implies that 
thought is fixed down to particular relations 
of the subject. No mental conception, still 
more no expression in words, can give the full 
significance of any fact, least of all of a Di- 
vine fact. Hence it is that mere reasoning 
is found such an ineffectual measure against 
simple piety, and devotion is such a safeguard 
against intellectual errors.” Yes, ‘‘the orig- 
nal datum,’’ that is the main thing. 

And what is this but that which our old 
forefathers meant when they spoke of a man 
‘‘having the root of the matter in him?” The 
devout spirit is not fed by purely intellectual 
processes, sometimes it is frustrated by them. 
The hard brain work and the seclusion of the 
student tend, if uncounteracted, to dry up the 
springs alike of the human sympathies and of 
the heavenward emotions. It is said of Dr. 
Arnold, certainly no disparager of intellect, 
that no student could continue long in a 
healthy religious state unless his heart was 
kept tender by mingling with children, or by 
frequent intercourse with the poor and the 
suffering.—Herald of Truth. 


SONNET—WORDSWORTH. 
In my mind’s eye a Temple, like a cloud 
Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 
Rose out of darkness, the bright Work stood still; 
And might of its own beauty have been proud, 
But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 
By virtues that diffused, in every part, 
Spirit divine through forms of human art; 
Faith had her arch—her arch, when winds blow 

loud, 

Into the consciousness of safety thrilled, 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
Under the grave of things; Hope had her spire 
Star high, and pointing still to something higher; 
Trembling I gazed, but heard a voice—it said, 
“Hell gates are powerless phantoms when we build.” 
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The Best Winter’s Schooling. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, in some reminiscences of 
his cousin, the late Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin, once told about their early life in 
Maine. Of his cousin he said: 

‘In farming he beat us in the productive- 
ness of the acres. He had more hired help; 
we had little. His land was better to begin 
with, but we put in the muscle, and were not 
ashamed of the result. But in one thing we 
beat him, as he was always ready to acknowl- 


edge. But that came by the sheer force of 
circumstances. Our farm tools had gone to 
ruin. Our father died in our early childhood 


—I] seven months old, and my brother Hanni- 
bal two years and six months. We had tv be 
men while we were boys, and we had an in- 
tense ambition to be so. Our father left the 
farm richly supplied with every implement 
then in use. The ox yoke, the hay cart, the 
potato cart, tongue and axle had given out. 
We boys, fourteen and sixteen, resolved to 
supply their places. Fortunately there was to 
be no district school, owing to some local dis- 
sension. With earnest labor, working in the 
woodshed by day and the kitchen by mght, 
we completed an ox yoke, to our great de- 
light, and then ruined it in boring the holes for 
the bows. ‘‘Make another,” said a neighbor, 
“and I will bore the holes for you.”’ As he 
did not come, we invented a guide for the au- 
ger that made the holes exactly parallel, and 
our triumph was complete. We obtained a 
put of red paint and painted it a brilliant red. 
It was to us overwhelmingly magnificent. 
Nothing else on earth could equal it. So we 
made a tongue and axle, a hay-cart body, 
and one for potatoes. When they were com- 
pleted we had risen to a higher level of being. 
Hannibal said, ‘You have beat me. I couldn’t 
do that.” But, had his environment been like 
ours, he would have done it much better. In 
these later years he has said, ‘Cyrus, that 
was the best winter’s schooling you ever had.’ 

The hard school of necessity turns out 
strong and noble men. Circumstances make 
strong men, and such men then make circum- 
stances. Disappointments are often blessings, 
and necessities are mercies. The things which 
seem most untoward may prove most profita- 
ble. ‘‘Therefore I take pleasure in iufirmi- 
ties, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ’s sake, for when 
lam weak, then am [strong’’ (2 Cor. xii: 10.) 
—The Safeguard. 


a 
The Harvest of a Tract. 

A tract, entitled ‘‘The Bruised Reed,” led 
to the conversion of Richard Baxter. He 
wrote the ‘‘Saint’s Rest,” which was blest to 
the conversion of Philip Doddridge who wrote 
the ‘‘Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,’’ a book which has been translated into 
several languages and has led many to Christ. 
At a critical period in his history this little 
volume fell into the hands of William Wilber- 
force, the great emancipator of slaves in the 
British colonies, and led him to the Cross. 
Wilberforce wrote ‘‘A Practical View of 
Christianity,’’ which was the instrument in 
opening the eyes of a young clergyman who 
was preaching a gospel he did not know 
Thomas Chalmers. Doddridge’s book also led 


? 


to the conversion of Leigh Richmond, and! 


he wrote the ‘‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
which has been translated into a great many 
languages and has been blessed to the salva- 
tion of thousands. It is related of Dr. Good- 
sell that when he was passing through Nicom- 
edia, he left with a stanger a copy of ‘‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” printed in the Arme- 
nian Turkish language. Seventeen years af- 
terward he visited Nicomedia and found a 
church of more than fifty members, and Pro- 
testant community of more than two hundred 
persons. This tract, with God’s blessing, did 
the work. The author of the tract himself 
received information of three hundred conver- 
sions by its instrumentality. It was William 
Wilberforce who introduced into the British 
Parliament ‘‘The Emancipation” act banishing 
slavery from the West Indies. Every student 
of history knows that William Wilberforce in 
spirit influenced American politics until the 
foul blot of human slavery was swept from 
the Republic, in the liberation of four mil- 
lions of bondsmen. Only eternity will reveal 
all the fruits of that one tract read by the 
lad—Richard Baxter. It has been said that 
through this same line of agencies, created by 
the reading of that tract by Richard Baxter, 
the Czar of Russia received an inspiration 
which resulted in freeing forty million serfs. 

A lady in a railway car, while it was pass- 
ing some laborers, with a silent prayer to God 
for his blessing, threw some tracts out of the 
window for the men. She afterwards !earned 
that the workman found the tracts, read them 
and were turned to a Christian life. A flour- 
ishing church was the result. 


-- 

Tue sudden decease of our beloved Friend Debby 
Cope, of West Chester, Pa., on the 14th instant, 
who two days previous was engaged in her last 
public ministry, brings members of the Yearly 
Meeting under added solemnity, in view of the ev- 
idences that the Spirit of the Lord is at work 
among us, through death and through life and the 
earnest travail of many to turn sons and daughters 
to his salvation and service. 


_— 
Items Concerning the Society. 

Onto YEARLY MEETING.—A second account, more 
complete than any which was possible last week, is 
here presented: 

The Eighty-ninth Session of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, was held at Stillwater, near Barnesville, Ohio, 
from Seventh-day, Ninth month, twenty-seventh 
to the following Fifth-day inclusive. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders held Sixth- 
day morning was considered a favored season as 
was also the session of Second-day. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Seventh-day morning, 
the clerk read the opening minute and on calling 
the names of the Representatives found them all 
present except four. Minutes were read for Har- 
vey H. Haight, a minister, and his companion, 
George Pollard, from Norwich Monthly Meeting, 
Canada ; for Eli Harvey and Ezra Barker, the for- 
mer a minister, from Indiana, also for Ella Newlin 
a minister from lowa, with Susannah Ramsay as 
companion. Satisfaction was generally expressed 
with the company of these Friends. 

A reference from one of these Quarterly meet- 
ings requesting the Yearly Meeting to interpret 
the clause of the Discipline regarding the affixing 
of monuments to graves was given to the consid- 
eration of a committee to be reported on at a later 
sitting. 

Epistles from Canada, New England, Western, 
Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings were read. These 
tokens of affection and unity of purpose were en- 
couraging to the meeting and a committee was set 
apart to prepare essays of replies. 


First-day.—On account of unfavorable weather 
the attendance at the meetings for worship was 
not as large as sometimes, although the meeting 
house was well filled. Both the morning and af- 
ternoon meetings were satisfactory occasions. ... 
In connection with the meetings for worship, one 
can hardly omit mentioning the evening collec- 
tions at the boarding-school building—where many 
Friends lodge during Yearly Meeting week. These 
collections were indeed times of refreshing ; when 
many, especially the young people were encour- 
aged to greater faithfulness and exhorted to press 
onward toward the heavenly goal. 

Second-day, the twenty-ninth.—The Rrepresen- 
tatives proposed Nathan R. Smith for clerk and 
James Walton for assistant, with which appoint- 
ments the meeting united. The consideration of 
the state of Society as shown by the answers to 
the Queries was entered upon. The substance of 
which was about as follows: 

First: Excepting a few small meetings, una- 
voidably omitted, all meetings have been held and 
mostly well attended. 

The answers to the second, fifth, seventh, and 
with little exception the fourth and eighth were 
satisfactory. It was generally felt that greater 
faithfulness in those particulars queried after in 
the third was greatly needed, and some Friends 
had not maintained our testimony against a hire- 
ling ministry. 

On Third-day; Through the obituary notices we 
were informed that three elders had died. Many 
desires were expressed that the younger members 
would be willing to take up the falling mantles, 
and having received these mantles to run with pa- 
tience the race that isset before them. . . .. The 
quarterly meetings reported five hundred and six- 
teen children of school age, a majority of whom 
had attended Friends’ school. The Minutes of the 
Meeting for sufferings, read at this time, were sat- 
isfactory. 

The report of the Boarding School Committee 
was satisfactory to the meeting, and they were en- 
couraged to keep the school on its original founda- 
tion,—not looking to any other institution asa 
guide, but to have the religiously guarded educa- 
tion of the youth their first concern. 

Fourth-day morning the meeting for worship 
was again a favored time, in which many testimo- 
nies to the Truth were handed forth. 

Fifth-day. The committee which had under con- 
sideration the reference from one of the quarterly 
meetings reported that they had no new interpre- 
tation to give the clause of discipline referred to, 
than that which had always been given it by con- 
sistent Friends everywhere. 

After reading Epistles to the five corresponding 
Yearly Meetings a solemn silence covered the as- 
sembly, under a feeling of which the meeting ad- 
journed. Taking the meeting as a whole we are 
willing to consider it one of the most harmonious 
and satisfactory Yearly Meetings we have ever at- 
tended. 


THE caution expressed in these columns last 
week, has been confirmed by the following, lated 
“Friends’ Intelligencer, Tenth Month, 10th, 1902:” 

DEAR FrieND.—The “Cotton Mather letter” was 
a hoax—an absolute forgery, by a man named 
Shunk, of Easton, Pa. Its character has been 
again and again stated,—several times in this 
journal. 

Very truly, 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

[The above note was received the next day, Tenth 
Month eleventh, and a little later on the same 


day the tidings of the writer’s sudden death, by 
drowning, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., began to be 
spread in this city. He had for several years con- 
ducted with uncommon ability the Journal of which 
he was editor—was a conspicuous standard-bearer 
of the cause of righteousness in those departments 
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of morals and benevolence which have especially 
appealed to Friends, and had become an histori- 
cal authority highly respected not only on all mat- 
ters relating to Pennsylvania and the Society of 
Friends, but over a wider range. The sense of 
their loss cast an obvious sadness on the next day 
over the meetings of the body of which he was so 
useful and representative a member,—a loss long 
to be felt.] 


By information of commemorations to be ob- 
served on the 18th instant, it appears that the day 
represents the two hundred and second anniversa- 
ry of the establishment of a Friends’ Meeting at 
Moorestown, N. J., and the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the building of the present older meet- 
ing house. 


> 


Notes from Others. 

A LITERATURE OF ITs OwN.— A denomination 
should have a literature of its own; not that it is 
to know nothing of what others think, say and do, or 
to be limited in its scope of thought, knowledge, in- 
spiration and accomplishment, but that it should 
have its own constructive and defensive lines of 
information and operation. It has its own peculiar 
polity, doctrine, agency, history, life, and activity, 
and it should keep its people as well as others in- 
informed o1ali these phases of existence. It has its 
own thinkers, scholars and institutions, and out 
of them should emerge those who are able to en- 
lighten the public in regard to what it has been, 
is, and proposes to be. It has its special mission in 
the world, and the pen is one of the greatest and 
most telling agents of the day for making known 
what it stands for and what it is doing. It holds 
a vital relation to the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom at home and abroad, and it should be 
giving out instruction and help in all directions 
whereby this end may be accomplished.—Presby- 
terian. 


THERE has risen a class of preachers who are 
proclaiming a social gospel, a scientific gospel, a 


literary gospel, a refourmatory gospel. The cry 
seems to be—anything to ge‘ rid of the old Gos- 
pel, which the orthodox religion upholds and preach- 
es. The gospel of culture and all kinds of sensa- 
tional subjects are treated from the pulpits of 
many of our churches, while Christ and Him cru- 
cified, Christ the Saviour of the world, the atone- 
ment, conversion and evangelical repentance, are 
scarcely, if at all, emphasized, or even mentioned. 
With many there is no need of conversion; we are 
already divine, only give evolution a chance, and 
all will be weil. According to their opinions, ap- 
parently Christ was mistaken when He said, “The 
Son of man has come to search for those who are 
lost and save them” (Luke xix: 10.)—J. W. G. Her- 
old. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTED STaTes.—On the 6th instant the entire division 
of the National Guard of Pennsylvania was ordered on 
duty in the anthracite strike region by Governor Stone. 
In promulgating this order Governor Stone says that in 
certain parts of the Commonwealth “tumults and mob 
law reign. Men who desire to work have been beaten 
and driven away and their families threatened ; railroad 
trains have been delayed and the tracks torn up.” 

President Baer asserted in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that “ only the lives and prop- 
erty of the members of the secret oath bound order 
which declared that the locals should have full power to 
suspend operations at the collieries until the non-union 
men joined their order are safe.” 

On the 6th instant. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, acting for President Roosevelt, submitted to Presi- 
dent John Mitchell the following proposal : that if he “ will 
secure the immediate return to work of the miners in 
the anthracite region, the President will at once appoint 
a commission to investigate thoroughly into all matters 


at issue between the operators and miners, and will do ! 


all within his power to obtain a settlement of those 
questions in accordance with the report of the com- 
mission.” This offer was declined by President Mitchell, 


as other offers have been which do not recognize the | 
Mine Workers’ Union, of which he is the official head. In | 
his reply to President Roosevelt, he said : “ Having in | 
mind our experience with the coal operators in the past, 
we have no reason to feel any degree of confidence in 
their willingness to do us justice in the future ; and in- 
asmuch as they have refused to accept the decision of a 
tribunal selected by you, and inasmuch as there is no law 
through which you could enforce the findings of the Com- 
mission you suggest, we respectfully decline to advise 
our people to return to work simply upon the hope that 
the coal operators might be induced or forced to comply 
with the recommendations of your commission.” 

Other conferences before high officials intended to end 
the strike have taken place in different places, but they 
have been apparently fruitless. 

In a recent address in New York, Secretary Shaw, of 
the United States Treasury said : “ Our foreign commerce, 
like the productive and consumptive capacity of our 
people, has increased more rapidly than our population. 
Since 1860, population has multiplied by two and one- 
half, while our foreign commerce has multiplied by three 
and one-third. Thus, our very prosperity redounds to 
the advantage of those across the seas, who supply that 
which we do not produce.” 

A late decision in the United ftates Circuit Court by 
Judge Lacombe holds that a citizen of Porto Rico is not 
a citizen of the United States and, as such, entitled to 
land here without interference from the immigration au- 
thorities, but is, the insular decisions notwithstanding, an 
alien within the meaning of the law. 

For the year ending Tenth Month 4th the Penna. R. R. 
Co. has carried 19,803,869 tons of soft coal, as against 
15,003,701 tons during the same period of last year, a 
gain of nearly 5,000,000 tons. 

In reference to the steamship company lately formed 
in this country by the merging of six different com- 
panies, an officer of it lately said that in tonnage the 
International Mercantile Marine Company is by far the 
largest shipping company in the world. It requires more 
capital and will employ more labor than any maritime 
business enterprise ever undertaken. It will engage 
largely in the export, import and passenger trade of the 
United States. Its success, therefore, rests upon the 
material growth and welfare of the whole country. 

In arecent meeting of the Farmers’ National Congress, 
one of the speakers discussing the labor problem said : 
“One of the most annoying, difficult and vital problems 
of farming is to get a sufficient supply of good labor. 
In farm work so much machinery is used nowadays that 
the greater part requires intelligence and dexterity and 
application rather than muscular strength. Woman has 
taken man’s place to a large extent in the school room, 
the store, the office, even the pulpit and the courts ; why 
not onthe farm? The farmer may, indeed, much prefer 
seeing his daughter helping him in the field than amid 
the artificial, unwholesome and dangerous conditions of 
the city.” 

Of the 397 passengers who arrived at Portland, Me., 
on the 6th instant by the steamship Colonian, from Liv- 
erpool, 320 were boys and girls ranging in age from 5 to 
19 years from the Dr. Barnado Homes, who were for- 
warded to Homes in Canada and the West. 

In a recent interview with three colored persons rep- 
resenting a considerable body of their people in the 
Southern States, President Roosevelt remarked that he 
did not believe a man’s color should operate against him 
anywhere, and that in appointments the character, in- 
telligence and the esteem in which the applicant was 
held in the community in which he lived would be the 
first consideration. 

In a recent case before the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
where a person was arrested for practising as a physi- 
cian without a license, having treated a boy who was a 
cripple by what is known as magnetic healing, the Court 
upheld only reputable schools of medicine, and decided 
against the practice of Christian Science or healing by 
faith. 

Permission has been granted by the Board of Com- 
missioners in New York City, to the Penna. R. R. Co., 
to carry out their plans for constructing a terminal 
station in that city, a tunnel under the North river, a 
tunnel under the city of New York to the terminal station 
and a third tunnel under the East river to a connection 
with the Long Island Railroad, which the Pennsylvania 
owns. It is probable the work will soon be commenced, 
involving the expenditure, it is estimated, of $50,000,000. 

The experimental shipment of American peaches and 
pears to Europe this season by the Department of Agri- 
culture it is stated has proved a substantial success. 

FoREIGN.—At the meeting held in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, called by Colonial Secretary Chamberlain, to discuss 
the Education bill he declared that if the Government was 
defeated on the bill it would resign, but stated that he 


had several suggestions to make towards amending the 
bill. 

A dispatch from Paris says: The National Committe 
of the French Miners’ Federation has decided to declar 
a general strike. 

The committee has issued a manifesto addressed to the 
miners’ comrades in the United States, England, Germany 
Belgium and Australia, which declares in part: , 

The cause we are defending is common to all. We are 
pushed to the last extremity in fighting to obtain , 
slight improvement in our miserable condition, more equi. 
table remuneration, with regulation of our work for the 
present, and legislation sheltering us against the strict 
needs of old age. We are sure you understand your dy. 
ty: we leave to you the initiative in such measures ag are 
most convenient to you in aiding us in this struggle.” 

It is stated that the French miners number one hyp. 
dred and sixty-two thousand men, of whom only sixty thon. 
sand belong to the Federation. 

The probability of a rise in the price of domestic and 
factory coal is beginning to be seriously discussed. 

A number of engineers who represent certain New 
York capitalists, have arrived in Santiago de Chile for the 
purpose of building railroads and other public works in 
Chile. Itis said that twenty-five million dollars is to be 
expended on railroads and other improvements. 

The German Government is considering plans to stop 
the emigration of Germans to the United States and in. 
duce them to go to the colonies, especially to Brazil, 
which offers inducements to desirable immigrants and 
where Germans are warmly welcomed. 

The Pacific cable between Canada and Australia has 
been laid from Vancouver island to Fanning island, a dis. 
tance of three thousand four hundred and fifty-five nav- 
tical miles. 

On the 6th instant, one hundred thousand tons of coal 
were sold in Newcastle, England, for shipment to America, 
It is estimated that two hundred thousand tons of Welsh 
coal have lately been sold to come to this country. The 
price of anthracite in Wales has advanced in consequence 
of the demand from America. 

More than five hundred and twenty-four thousand acres 
of land in the Indian possessions of Gréat Britain are de- 
voted to the cultivation of tea, nine-tenths of the area be- 
ing in Assam and Bengal. The production is officially es- 
timated at one hundred and ninety- one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. It is stated that while the 
amount of tea sent to market in India is increasing the 
amount sent from China is diminishing. 

The reports of the commissioners sent to South Africa 
from England to investigate trade openings have been 
published. They emphasize the enormous opportunities 
for trade in engineering, mining, agricultural and elee- 
trical machinery of all kinds, street car and lighting 
equipments, and iron and steel constructional work. 

A dispatch from Athens says Dr. Sotiriadis, the custo- 
dian of antiquities, announces the discovery near Chero- 
nea, the place where, according to Plutarch, the Macedo- 
nians buried their dead after the defeat of the Athenians 
and Thebans by Philip of Macedon 338 B. C. of a number 
of skeletons in a good state of preservation. 

A Norwegian inventor, Captain Doenvig, has invented 
a new lifeboat, which, it is said, the Norwegian life-sav- 
ing society has proved a success. It is a globe that can 
carry sixteen persons, about eight hundred and fifty 
pounds of provisions, and one hundred gallons of water 
It has an air pump and water pump, and is equipped with 
sail and rudder. Its diameter is eight feet. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BoARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOooL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 


Wo. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpwarpD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





